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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Although we are approaching the fourth meeting of the 1982-1983 year 
for the Hamilton Naturalists, the new executive is just beginning to feel 
the fit of the reins. Elsewhere you will find a list of the members of the 
board and the areas of particular concern to each. As you may note, it is 
a blend of the old and the new. I am particularly happy to have a number 
of young members of the club coming on the board. May they act as the 
levin in our club activities. 

We do hope that we will have ideas for programmes, for hikes, for 
outings and for conservation projects that will meet with your approval 
and that will encourage you to attend our meetings and our other activities. 
However, we would ask you to offer your suggestions for things that you would 
like to see us try. Whatever you advance, we promise to consider. Do keep 
your ears and eyes open for community activities that, in your judgment, are 
out of step with the objectives of our Club. Perhaps, collectively, we 
can become another voice in helping find a better way to solve some of our 
environmental problems. 

The Hamilton Naturalists' Club has been a friendly group with interests 
in diverse aspects of natural history. In it there is a great breadth of 
knowledge. If you are anovice, we would hope to help you grow in your 
understanding. Come to our activities. Ask questions. 

Finally, I would like to express my appreciation of Hazel's kindly, 
thoughtful and conscientious effort on behalf of the Club during her term 
in the presidency. The displays at Lime Ridge Mall, Eastgage Mall and at 
the Cousteau Festival were a fine part of her work. We look forward to her 
advice and guidance in the years ahead. 

**A*^VVbV*****AV('******* 

I'D LIKE TO TELL YOU TWO STORIES _ 

by A1 Lucas* 

In September 1980, the supply ship Edgar Jourdain went aground at Hall 
Beach in the eastern Arctic. It began to spill diesel fuel and oil into 
the ocean. 

Industry and government experts have spent years working on gizmos and 
techniques for cleaning up oil spills. You'd think they'd be able to come 
up quickly with an answer for what to do about the Edgar Jourdain. Right? 

Wrong. In an effort to act promptly and efficiently, the government 
debated what to do. From Yellowknife, Ottawa, and Montreal, memos flew and 
people met. Finally the officials figured out what to do. 

After nine months, a consultant had the answer--soak a roll of toilet 
paper in gasoline, light it with a match, and throw it into the ship. 

That's the reality of planning and decision-making in the North, Despite 
the research, the speeches, the legislation, and the money-- it took nine 
ninths to light a match. In the vastmess of the Arctic, there's a tiny dot 
of an area called Polar Bear Pass. 

It's one of the most ecologically sensitive areas in the North. Polar 
bears teach their young to hunt there, Peary caribou and muskosten birth 
their calves there, and the brant and snow goose feed on its plants before 
their annual migrations. 

Polar Bear Pass has been called an arctic basis and used to gain Canada 
international acclaim for its environmental concern. 

But Polar Bear Pass is still on the list of sites for oil and gas explor¬ 
ation in the North. For over three years, we have been striving to have the 
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I'd L i ke to Tell You Two Stories ..,,(continued) 

government move Polar Bear Pass to the bottom of the list of places to explore. 

Why would Canada want to ruin this important area when there are literally 
thousands of other square miles for possible exploration? Certainly Canada 
needs to find energy alternatives, but does it need to start in Polar Bear 
Pass? Hov; long will it take the federal government to wake up and decide to 
give long-term protection to this vital area? 

Two stories about the reality of delay, inefficiency, and insensitivity 
that provoke us to act and care about Canada's north. For three years, we've 
been working for long-term protection of Polar Bear Pass. We launched a 
private inquiry to bring the facts to light about the Edgar Jourdain after the 
government refused to act on local inuit requests for an investigation. But 
we can't do it alone. We need your help. 

Who are we? The Canadian Arctic Resources Committee is a group of pri¬ 
vate citizens, independent of government and industry. We believe it would 
be an offense against all that Canadians stand for if the North was developed 
at the expense of places like Polar Bear Pass. 

*(Reprinted from a Canadian Arctic Resources Committee Newsletter. A1 Lucas 
is chairman. Their address is 46 Elgin St., Room 11, Ottawa,Ontario KIP 5K6 

***Vr*ynV****A*******vV* 

WHOSE AFFAIR ? If you wish to register your concern about 
Polar Bear Pass and the International Biological Programme, 
or obtain further information on its future management, 
please write - Hon. John Munro, Minister 

Dept, of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, House of Commons, 0ttav7a 
KIA 0A7 

No postage is requiredl 
********************* 

SASKATCHEWAN NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY 
HELPS PURCHASE RAIN FOREST RESERVE 

It has been reported by Laurel North, who is a member of the Saskatchewan 
Natural History Society, that that organization has raised a sum of over 
$205.00 toward the purchase of an area of rain forest in Costa Rica. Their 
attention was drawn to the project by a group of ecologists who made a North 
America wide appeal to raise funds to establish the sanctuary. 

The report sjaiys that "significant sums were raised and the land has been 
purchased, although loans taken to help the purchase must be paid off". 

"While rain forest is not a Saskatchewan habitat" the report says, "Many 
of our birds depend on rain forest in winter. The project can thus benefit 
our birds while protecting part of one of the world's most threatened eco¬ 
systems." 

********************* 

DECEMBER 11 - Dr. Michael Ruse -"Darwinism; Past, Present and Future" 

Dr. Ruse is Professor of the History and Philosophy of Science at the 
University of Guelph. This V7ill be an interesting meeting at which 
the Hamilton Naturalists Club will join u s for the evening, 

(H.N.C. members, let's turn out in full force to support one of 
Canada s oldest cultural organization in this its special anniversary 
year. The Hamilton Association has presented free public lectures 
since 1857.) 

TIME and PLACE; - See November issue page hy 
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MINUTES OF GENERAL MEETING OF MEMBERS OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB, 
held at the Headquarters of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Burlington,Ontario 
on Monday, November 8, 1982 at 8 p.m. __ 

Norman Ralston, President, presided at this meeting, which was attended 
by approximately 110 members and guests. He began by welcoming everyone to 
the meeting and mentioned that new members were identified by a red sticker 
on their name tags. 

Jim Dowall and Don Babb were thanked for acting as greeters and Tom 
Yoshida was thanked for providing a beautiful set of slides for the Foyer 
slide show. 

Don Ridout spoke about the Ontario Field Ornithologists' inaugural 
meeting to be held on Saturday November 13,1982. 

Norman made the following announcements:- 

1. Environmentalist of the Year Award - the Committee v?hich has been set up 
is asking for nominations for the award. The nomination can be either a 
person of a group. Members were asked to contact Norman if they wished 
to send in a nomination. 

2. S.W. Ontario Route Stage Study of Ontario Hydro - an open house to be held 
at the Beverly Communitj^ Centre on Wednesday, November 24,1982 from 2-5 
p.m. and from 7-9:30 p.m. for the public to see the proposed new routes 
from the Bruce Generating StAtion. 

3. Federation of Ontario Naturalists' Nature Reser ve s Committee - is setting 
up a Natural Areas Committee and wishes to have a representative from the 
Club to sit on this committee. A volunteer for this position was called 
for. 

4. Biotic Contents of Spooky Hollow and Short Hills Sanctuaries - copies of 
this publication are available at a cost of $4. 

5. Hamilton Association joint meeting with the Hamilton Naturalists' Club - 
a reminder of the Meeting on December 11,1982 when the speaker will be 
Dr. Michael Ruse on ' Darx^inism, Past, Present and Future' at the Ev7art 
Angus Hall, McMaster Medical Centre. 

6. Robert Bateman needs someone interested in birds and the natural environ¬ 
ment to file 35mm slides 2 days a week. 

Bill Crins, program director, introduced our speaker for the evening. 

Dr. David Malloch, who at very short notice, substituted for Dr. J.F.Morgan- 
Jones. Dr. Morgan-Jones was unable to come because of illness. Dr,Malloch's 
subject was 'A first mycological expedition to Sable Island'. 

Dr. Malloch's special area of interest is the fungal association with 
vascular plants. VJe were given a fascinating description of Sable Island and 
some of the fungi found there, some of which are associated with the wild horses 
on the island. 

Dr. Malloch was thanked by Norman Ralston for his talk and giving us a 
first hand account of a unique island. 

The next meeting V7ill be the Christmas one and members V7ere asked to pro¬ 
vide cookies, Please contact Shirley Element. 

The evening concluded V7ith members socializing and enjoying the coffee 
and doughnuts provided by Shirley Element,Edith Lawrence and Charlie Zimmerman. 

Barbara Reid, Secretary 
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MONTHLY MEETING MONTHLY MEETING MONTHLY MEETI NG 

Time Monday, December 13, 1982 at 8;00 p.m. 

Place Royal Botanical Gardens Centre Auditorium 
680 Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario 

Program "The Ontario Nature Reserve System" 

Mr. Tom Beechey (O.M.N.R.) 

VISITORS WELCOME STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRESHMENTS 

NEW ME.XBERS 

Dave Wilson, R. R. #1, Lynden, Ontario LOR ITO 

Mr. 6e Mrs. William Stellings, R.R. #1, Waterdown,Ontario LOR 2H0 
Hazel Tozzi, 16 Heather Rd.,Hamilton,Ontario L8K 3V8 
Joyce Steely, 46 Chedoke Ave., Hamilton L8P 4N9 
B. A. McKean, c/o 43 Brant St., Burlington 
Nik Bennett, 1854 Main St. West,Hamilton 

Dr. Jennifer Blake, 102 West Ave.S., Apt. 3, Hamilton T.8N 2S3 

Ron Fleming, 55 Glengrove Ave., Hamilton L8H 1M9 

J. Dobson, 338 Jackson St.West,Hamilton L8P IMO 

Mr. & Mrs. Hemingv/ay, 73 ICnyvet Ave. ,Hamilton L9A 3J6 

Mrs. Helen Taylor, 171 Erindale Ave., Hamilton L8K 4R5 

Maj. W. A. Randall, 15 Fassett Ave.,Hamilton L9C 4E6 

Mrs, Hedy Krai, 117 West 18th St.,Hamilton L9C 4G3 

Ms. Bonnie Gallagher, 223 Jackson St,West, Apt, 1006, 

Hamilton, L8P 4R4 

Beverley Spicer, 423 Lakeside Rd,,Fort Erie L2A 4X6 
Antonio Rouby, 222 Gage Ave. S.,Apt. 809, Hamilton L8M 3M4 

. -f-; -■ ' 

Vr**yf****iWoWfiWf****^^^ 

FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS 

by Ruskin Bond * 

On the first clear day of September, towards the end of the rains, I 

visited the pine knoll, my place of peace and power. 

It was months since I'd last been there. Trips to the plains, a crisis 
in my affairs, involvements with other people and their troubles, and an 
entire monsoon, had come between me and the grassy, pine-topped slope facing 
the eternal snows of the Himalayas, Now I tramped through late monsoon foliage- 
tall ferns, wild balsam, bushes festooned with flowering convolvulus-crossed 

the stream by way of the little bridge of stones, and climbed the steep hill 
in the pine slope, 

I'/hen the trees saw me, they made as if to turn in my direction. A puff 

of wind came across the valley from the distant snows. A long-tailed blue 

magpie took alarm and flew noisily out of an oak tree. The cicadas were 
suddenly silent. But the trees remembered me. They bowed in the breeze and 
beckoned me nearer, welcoming me home-three pines, a straggling oak, and a 
wild cherry. I went among them, acknowledged their welcome with a touch of 
my hand against their trunks, the cherry's smooth and polished; the pine's 
patterned and whorled; the oak's rough, gnarled, full of experience. He's 
been there the longest, and the V7ind had bent his upper branches and twisted 
a few, so that he looked shaggy and undistinguished. But, like the philo¬ 
sopher V7ho is careless about his dress and appearance, the oak has secrets, 
a hidden wisdom. He has learned the art of survival. 

(continued on page(’6l) 
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GOOD-BYE TO THE GALLINULE 

by Jim Ountjoy* 

Throughout past ages millions of species have disappeared from the face 
of this planet. Bronteaurus , Mastadon, and Archaeopteryx have all demonstrated 
that no matter how impressive or successful a species may be in its time,ex¬ 
tinction has been inevitable for all of them. Usually, there is a long, slow 
decline as a formerly abundant animal dwindles in mumbers and finally reaches 
the point of no return. Most birders, however, realize tliat the end can come 
much quicker. A few unlucky species have been snuffed out with sickening 
speed. This terrible fate is called 'lumping'. 

In North America the official decisions concerning which birds are to be 
considered full species and which are merely subspecies or forms(and therefore 
not 'countable' by birders when adding up their life lists) are made by a 
committee of the American Orinthologists' Union. In recent years this committee 
has aroused the displeasure of some birders by combining (or 'lumping') formerly 
separate species such as the 'Myrtle' and 'Audubon's" Warblers into single 
entity, in this case the Yellow-rumped Warbler. In July of this year the A.O.U. 
published its most recent decisions covering the entire list of species recorded 
from Canada and the United States, and it contains a few surprises for birders. 

The good news is that as many species have been split as have been lumped. 
The Western Screech-Owl is now considered to be separate, distinct from our 
Eastern Screech-Owl, The Red-breasted Sapsucker now qualifies as a full 
species as vjell. Our Brown Creeper has been separated from its European 
relative, the Tree Creeper. Three species were added from the southern edge 
of the United States. The Antillean Nighthawk was split fromthe Common; 

Couch's Kingbird was separated from Tropical; and the Western Gull was divided 
to create the Yellow-legged Gull. 

The southern states lost three species as well. The Mexican Duck was 
lumped withMallard, Brown-throated Wren with House Wren, and Yellow-green 
Vireo with Red-eyed Vireo. The \»rtiistling Swan is also missing from the list 
as it has lumped with its Eurasian counterpart, the Bewick's Swan, to form 
a single species, the Tundra Swan. As well, the three species of rosy finches 
from the V7estern mountains have joined to form the Rosy Finch. 

The A.O.U. committee also decided to change a number of common names. 

In most cases these changes result from an attempt to standardize common 
names throughout the world, and it should be pointed out that this process 
is still far from completed. Hopefully, ornithologists in other areas of 
the world will be able to give up a few of their familiar names as well. If 
we can accept Red-necked Phalarope instead of Northern, perhaps Europeans 
will be willing to exchange Grey Phalarope for the (more appropriate, I think) 
American designation of Red Phalarope. Below is a list o£ some of the more 
relevant changes; 

Louisiana Heron becomes Tricolored Heron 

Green Heron becomes Green-backed Heron 

Common Gallinule becomes Common Moorhen 

Northern Phalarope becomes Red-necked Phalarope 

Northern Three-toed Woodpecker becomes Three-toed Woodpecker 

Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker becomes Black-backed Woodpecker 

Short-billed Marsh Wren becomes Sedge Wren 

Long-billed Marsh Ifeen becomes Marsh Wren 

Not only were certain species lumped in this revision but many families 
were merged as well. The Osprey has been included with the majority of the 
hawks; and turnstones and phalaropes have been tossed in with the sandpipers. 
Partridges, pheasants, grouse, turkeys and quail are now all together in the 
family Phasianidae, Jaegars and skimmers have been lumped with gulls and terns. 

(continu:^d' on next page) 
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A BIRDS EYE VIEW IN AUSTRALIA(#1) 

by Timothy Story 

The city of Perth, VJestern Australia, is one of the rare cities around 
the globe to still have the pleasure of observing a natural nesting,free 
flying peregrine falcon (Falco Peragrinus macropus)within its limits. They 
were uncommon to common in the cities, parks and cemeteries, where they 
hunted primarily rock doves(Coluraba livia) and twenty-eight(Barnardius zona- 
rius semitorquatus)-a type of parrot. 

The route which I took to school every day went through the Karrakata 
Cemetery, where I observed two or three times week].y, a pair of hunting 
peregrines. The first indication signalling the falcon's presence, is when 
you hear singing honeyeaters (Licherostomus virescens) uttering continuous 
cries, much in the same manner as a North American Blue Jay (Cyanocitta 
Cristata), from a dense thicket. This is followed by all the birds,galahs 
(Cacatua roseicapilla), laughing turtle doves (Streptopelia senegalersis)and 
twenty-eight's, sprawling into the air and flying around and around in tight 
flocks. Then by looking closely, usually into the sun, you would spot a black 
object looming larger and larger towards the fleeing birds. And whenyou're 
least expecting it, the peregrine snatches one, or even tv/o, of the fleeing 
doves or parrots. 

I hope man will not intrude on these peregrine falcon's domain, but rather, 
leave them to fly freely so others can witness what I have, for years to come. 

Good Bye to the Gallinule (continued) 

Kinglets and thrushes have been placed along with many other Old Word birds 
in the large family Muscicapidae, a grouping that has been recognized by 
European ornithologists for many years. Probably the most surprising changes 
for most birders though, will be those affecting the finches and their rela¬ 
tives, The wood warblers, tanagers "summer finches"(Noi*them Cardinal,Rose¬ 
breasted grosbeak. Indigo Bunting, etc.) sparrows and blackbirds are all to¬ 
gether in one big happy family, the Emborizidae. The "winter finches"(Purple 
Finch, goldfinches, crossbills. Evening and Pine Grosbeaks,etc.) remain in 
the family Fringillidae along with many of the native Hawaiian land birds. 

This classification may not seem to make much sense to birders who look at the 
great differences in structure and habits among Emberizidae (and I suspect that 
a few ornithologists would agree that too many birds have been placed in this 
family). However, there is little doubt that the "summer finches" and"winter 
finches" are not as closely related as their physical resemblance would seem 
to indicate. There is no space here to describe the sophisticated techniques 
that scientists can use to help determine relationships among organisms. It 
is perhaps worth remembering though that we humans cannot determine who our 
brothers and sisters are strictly on the basis of physical resemblance;looks 
can be deceiving. 

It also should be noted that this is far from the lastword in avian 
classification. The committee states that it has been conservative in making 
changes. We can expect future revisions, and more species to disappear from 
the list. We should welcome revisions as they increase our knowledge of this 
continent's birds, even while we perhaps cross our fingers and hope that our 
lists will gain more 'ticks' than they lose. 

*(Reprinted from the October issue of'The Naturalist" -publication of the 

Durham Region Field Naturalists) 
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CALL FOR BIRD FEEDER MD HOUSE DESIGNS 

A new book, tentatively titled "The Audubon Society Handbook 
for Attracting Birds", xvlll Include Innovative homemade designs 
for bird feeders, houses and baths. The auther, Stephen W, Kress, 
Is looking for Improvements to standard models of feeders and 
houses' and original designs for any homemade bird attracting 
creations-. Novel approaches to repelling squirrels, cats and 
nuisance birds are also welcome. In addition to the handbook, 
some of the submitted material may be selected for articles In 
the Cornell Laboratory of Ornithology's new magazine, "The Living 
Bird Quarterly", The designers of selected plans will be ack- 
nowleged In the book and articles. 

Mall detailed plans with measurements (and photognphs If 
available) toj 

Dr. Stephen W, Kress 
Cornell Lab:.ratory of Ornithology 
159 Sap sucker Woods Road 
Ithlca, New York 14850 

^ ^ >i< ^ >(<>}! >}(,(: 

A PLEA 

VJhen writing for the Wood Duck please check the legibility 
of your copy, especially names and more especially latln names. 

It would be a help If you were to print them and typed copy 
would be best of all, 

Edith Lawrence, our typist, and I would be most grateful, 

M.G. 

Auyulttuas The Place That Does Not Melt (continued) 

After leaving the park the Initial reaction of many tourists 
Is to feel lucky to have survived In one piece, and to welcome 
with renexrod appreciation such things as a warm shower, a change 
to clean, dry clothes and warm food eaten away from sand and 
wind. Once comfortable, howevoc, they find that they long to 
return,to see again the exquisite mountains, to hear the wind, 
to feel the solitude and mystery that envelopes the place, to 
try once again to climb those cursed walls of rock, and to ad¬ 
mire the brave little flov/ers that colour the raoralns vmth such 
delicate beauty. 

* (Reprinted from "Conservation Canada" Sumer' 80 ) 


From Snail Beginnings (continued) 

Last suimner I spent a night on the pine knoll, sleeping on the 
grass beneath the cherry tree, I lay awake for hours, listening 
to the chatter of the stream and the occasional tonk-tonk of a 
nightjar, and watching through the branches overhead, at the 
stars turning in the sky^ and I felt the power of the sky and 
earth, and the power of a small cherry seed, 

ilnd so, when the rains are over, this is xvhoro I cone, that I 
nay feel the peace and power of this magic place. It's a big 
world, and momentous events are taking place all the tine. But 
this is where I have seen it happen, 

=5^ (reprinted fre.i The Chr.1stlan Science Monitor) 
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A WORKING VISIT TO LONG POINT 


by Marie Demone 

(Editors Note; Marie is one of three of its members sponsored by the 

Hamilton Naturalists' Club to take part in the bird banding program 

at Long Point during the 1982 season) 

The long awaited vacation to Long Point was preceded by a gloomy weather 
forecast of rain. However, Saturday Sept. 28/82 greeted me with bright blue 
skies and calm water for the 2% hr. boat ride from ort Dover to the tip of 
the 35 km. sand spit. 

Accompanying me on the trip was Laura Cosby, another club member. Once 
t ere David Agro introduced us to the system of bird banding. Upon our first 
observation it was apparent there was going to be difficulty in bird recog- 
nition. Those confusing fall warblers were flying through in large numbers. 
Luckily three other veteran bird banders were there with us for the week. 

Although Brian Pomfret had share*^stories of his previous experiences 
at Long Point, we still had only a sketchy idea as to our daily schedule. 
Bright Sunday morning we found out. Tlie itinerary went as follows; 

6;30 a.m. - put up 8 mist nets 

- every 20 minutes check nets for birds 

- run Haligoid trap 

band and record data which includes species, weight,wing length, sex 
and age 

“ the census (bird count outside) before noon 

detailed description of any bird not matching the four reference books 

- daily cleaning 

--7;00 p.m. closing nets dovm 

- tally numbers of bands and birds at the end of a day. ^ 

Participation was voluntary. There was a need for both novice and 
expert. 

In the middle of the week, a low cloud cover brought a good number of 
migrating birds down close to the ground and into the nets. Our total of 
banded birds for the day was 236, A record breaker for the season'. The 
most consistently seen species were Bay-breasted, Blackburnian, Magnolia, 
Kentucky, Nashville and Tennessee warblers. It was exciting to find male 
Redstarts, Wilson's, Mourning and Black-throated blue warblers still in 
their brilliant spring plumage. Some spectacular catches were a male 
Belted Kingfisher, a female Sharpshinned Hawk, a Nighthawk caught in a 
hand net, a Yellow Breated Chat and a Baltimore Oriole. 

By the end of the week our nature diaries were full of interesting 
entries. Some of the unique sightings for me were; 

melanistic Garter Snakes, a phenomena found on islands 

- a defensive Fox Snake imitating a cobra 

- a Little Brown Bat asleep on the side of the cabin 

- 30 Monarch butterflies grouped together, feeding on Milkweed before 

migration. 

We added a list of wild flowers to the log, including delicate Ladies 
Tresses, Grass of Parnasus, Common Arrowhead, Brook Lobelia and Knapweed, 

Among several other edible plants we found Sea Rocket which was a delicious 
addition to my diet. 

^ I would like to say two things: first, if you ever have the opportunity. 
Go, Second, my thanks to Hazel Broker and every member of the club since you* 
all made this wonderful experience possible. 
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RECENT CLUB ACTIVITIES . _ , 

-^- by Norm Ralston 

'Tx7as Autumn, and the leaves were dry, 

And rustled on the ground; 

And chilly winds went whistling by 
With low and pensive sound. 

Seba Smith 

On Saturday, November 6, Dean Gugler led an afternoon walk into the 
Dundas Valley and on the trails of the Hamilton Conservation Authority. The 
winds were strong. The trails were covered with the leaves of autumn,the 
promise of a richer soil for the future spring. 

Prominent were the hoary remains of the early autumn's goldenrods, some 
with their galls containing a succulent grub for a hungry woodpecker, and some 
that had already been mined. Some seventeen hardy flowers still showed their 
summer dress. Among them were viper's bugloss, self heal, Canada(?) golden- 
rod, yarrow. Queen Anne's lace, a buttercup, rough-fruited cinquefoil, herb 
Robert, ox-eye daisy and a cruciferae. 

Mushrooms were of two or three varieties, one being a shaggy mane. The 
most common birds were the lively chickadees, but we saw a colourful cardinal 
and, using the updrafts on the valley x^alls, a hawk. 

We were pleased to have some of our newer members on the hike. We offer 
our thanks to Dean. 

The previous Sunday October 31, was our fall xrork day at Spooky Hollow. 
Our turn out was large enough that the tasks were completed by mid-afternoon. 
Although it was a warm day, the rain came just after lunch. 

One work party turned its attention to the rebuilding of the bridge over 
the small side creek. While some dismantled the old one that had been tossed 
aside by some of our visitors, others began the reconstruction. Thanks to the 
Long Point Conservation Authority, we had enough new lumber to put ina reason¬ 
ably substantial nevj structure. This time we attempted to tie it securely 
to stakes driven into the ground. Come spring, we hope that it will not have 
been displaced. 

Others renewed the markers on the trails and checked the bridge over the 
creek. 

We leave the reserve in good condition for the winter. 

We acknowledge the assistance of some members of the Simcoe Naturalists. 
Our appreciation goes to Marion for her leadership. 

IDEAS FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 

The flora and fauna of Spooky Hollow and Short Hills. 

Over 100 pages giving the complete boptic content of 
tlikBSk tirJ SHtCre Reserves jowned by the Hamilton 
Naturalists Club. Every member should have a copy. 

At a modest $4.00, available from Marion Shivas at 
any members meeting. 

Club badges are another idea - embroidered fabric 
for stitching to jackets or hats - $1.25. 
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" INDIA'S FORESTS ENDANGERED " 

by Modhuraita Mojumdar* 

(Editor's Note; Ignorance knov7s no boundaries and greed is 
no respecter of nationality. The following article is about 
a situation in India. It could apply, in some degree, to 
many if not most countries of the world, including Canada. 

IThen decisions are made by ignorant and/or greedy men,re¬ 
sources of all kinds will be sacrificed. And nothing but 
action by men and women with courage and better ideas will 
stop them.) 

The city dweller's concept of the forest is clouded either by fear or 
by a certain romanticism that has no basis in fact. Yet it is townfolk who 
make and unmake rules on how best to manage the dwindling forest wealth of 
India. 


Forest Department officials, in particular, have seen the forest dweller 
as the main culprit in the destruction of both flora and fauna. Yet it is 
the officials' determination to make the forests "pay" that has brought about 
deforestation at an alarming rate. 

Today, barely 7 to 9 percent of the total land mass in India is covered 
by forests. Besides officially sanctioned tree felling - a business that is 
sometimes given to private contractors - there is much clandestine felling. 

The latter is widely believed to go on with the connivance of Forest Depart¬ 
ment officials. 

As a result, the 48 million hectares of land declared as "forest" in 
1951, and still classified as such, contain farmland, tea plantations, and 
plantings of rubber, cardamom, and other lucrative crops. There also are 
vast stretches of barren earth that are being eroded further by wind and 
rain. 

In the vulnerable lower reaches of the Himalayas, where forests would 
naturally cover some 66 percent of the terrain, the hills are bare up to a 
height of 2,000 meters. Less than 2 percent of the Kumaun Range, for instance 
is real forest. 

In spite of its enormous powers, the Forest Department apparently has 
been unable to conserve existing forests, let alone plant new ones. Thus 
those who are concerned about India's forests wonder if the even greater 
powers to be given to the Forest Department in proposed new legislation would 
really help. 

The forest bill was to have been introduced in the Indian Parliament 
during its last session, but it met vjith organized resistance from rural 
groups active among aboriginal tribes and from others who live in and around 
forests. It was not presented before Parliament during that session. 

Perhaps the government has had second thoughts about this bill. Its 
drafting was begun while the Janata Party government was in power between 
1977 and 1979. It was completed by the Congress-I government now in power. 

It was the British who promulgated the first such legislation - the 
Government Forest Act - in 1865, This gave the government the right to 
declare any forest as "government forest," although it stipulated that there 
would be no Infringement of the existing "rights of any communities." These 
rights, however, were curbed in the interest of "public benefit" in the sub¬ 
sequent acts of 1878 and 1894. 


The Indian Forest Act of 1927, which is still in force, refers not to 
the rights of communities, but to that of "persons." A modification, intro¬ 
duced after India's freedome in 1952, refers to the "rights and concessions" 

given to individuals. z' 4 . • ^ \ 

(continued on next page) 
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India's Forests Endangered (continued) 

This steady attempt to curb the rights of communities is reflected in 
the new bill, which empowers the government to declare "any land whatsoever" 
as forest. It defines even leaves of grass and wild mushrooms as "forest 
produce" which the villagers will not be allowed to gather. 

't'Jhat is more, an official "acting in good faith" will not be liable to 
prosecution - no matter what his crime vis-a-vis the local community. In the 
absence of any provision for local participation in the task of conservation 
and reforestation. Forest Department officials will be free to allow city 
traders to decimate the woods while they look the other way. 

There is the instance of a forest guard in the Kumaun hills catching a 
truckload of illicit timber only to find that it was being secreted out with 
the connivance of a divisional forest officer. His perseverance almost cost 
him his job. But the Uttarakhand Sangharsh Vahini, a local organization working 
partly in conservation, fought on his behalf and ensured his reinstatement. 

The symbiotic relationship between forest-dwelling communities and the 
forest is rarely appreciated in government offices. The tribal people living 
in the forests of the western state of Maharashtra, for instance, use karvi 
reeds plucked from the forest to make huts. Those too poor to buy thatching 
use broad teak leaves from the jungle for roofing. 

In seasons of drought and starvation, tribal people survive on fruits, 
roots, leaves, and seeds from the forest. In areas not serviced by doctors 
and paramedical workers, they use herbs from the woods for a variety of 
medicines. 

The slash-and-burn system of agriculture practiced in some parts of the 
country is often cited as proof that tribal people have destructive habits. 

Yet village elders supervise the allotment of parts of the jungle to members 
of the community. A family receives no more land than it can farm. The 

rotation system also ensures that the land recoups its fertility before the 
forest cover over it is slashed and burned again. 

What is more, while the poor tribal person in search of birds,rabbits, 
or leaves and roots for his pot is caught and fined, traders who tempt him 
go free. A tribesman who illegally chops wood from the forest at great 
personal risk may be paid only 500 rupees (some $50. which is enormous amount 
for him). The timber merchant, on the other hand, may pay another 5,000 
rupees ($526) to the truck owner and 5,000 to 7,000 rupees($526 to $736) to 
the Forest Department officials to ensure their complicity. The merchant can 
still make a profit of 10,000 or 20,000 rupees(l^fl,050 to $2,100),depending 
on the size of the truckload. 

In terms of wood burned as fuel, the poor use a small fraction of the 
amount consumed by the rich in the rural areas and smaller towns. Much more 
wood goes into the making of furniture for a city home than the poor tribal 
person can use in his or her lifetime. 

Love for their forests and the knowledge that the woodlands are their 
saviors and friends in need have prompted villagers throughout India to launch 
movements to protect their woodlands. The Chipko(cling to the trees)Movement 
in the state of Uttar Pradesh, provides an example of action taken at the 
grass-roots level. This has been done mostly by women who clung to the trees 
and defied lumbermen to chop them down. 

*(Reprinted from the Christian Science Monitor - August 23, 1982) 
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FAST TEEES FOR RAPED FORESTS 


by Marilyn Kay * 

, art of breeding hybrid flox^rers and crops has been a simple, 

Droadly used method ever since Austrian geneticist Gregor Mandel 
iirst began crossing strains of the garden pea in 1856 .’ Trees have 
proven a stuborn exception, if only" because it can take 10 to l5 

^ mature plants That has been one of the pricipal 
s urn ling blocks in Canada's lagging reforestation program,. Further 
impossible for a scientist, using such traditional 
® c^oss-pollination and inbreeding, to grow a tree pure 
enough to produce a sturdy hybrid with predictable characteristics,, 
inat IS why breeders at Ontario's ministry of natural resources 
Institute in Maple, Ont,, are so excited about a 
1 - the creation of haploid poplars (trees with 

nail ol the 38 chromosomes of a normal tree) - the first stop to- 
ward developing a stable, fast-growing super-tree, 

Ihe raee to crack the genetic process the could seed Instant 
reesand revolutionize the forest industry has engaged scientists 
around the world. Until now, no one has been able to duplicat the 
reported 1975 Chinese success with- haploid trees. All other 

have worked only with crops. But in the spring 
scientist Rong Ho and his ministry team took on 
ne challenge of nursing poplar pollen into haploid trees. Beams 
or V/e have accomplished in less than two years with these poplars 
what would take hundreds of years of laboratory inbreeding by 
generations of scientists," 

By themselves,^ the haploids are useless plants - sterile, ugly 
and Iragile, But once they are induced with a drug to double their 
chromosomes, they become complete, genetically pure trees with 
matened pairs of chromosomes. Crop scientists have found that 
v/hen these pure strains are crossbred, the resulting hybrids are 
generally faster-growing, give higher, better-quality yields, and 
resistant to pes-ts and climatic extremes than breeding 
with less pure plant lines. 

But, while haploids are easily changed to normal trees, they 
are not easily cultivated themselves, Ho's painstal<lng technique 
involves gathering tiny pollen sacs from male poplar flowers and 
nurturing the pollen alone into a kind of half-tree. The Incubated 
pollen forms knobby lumps or calluses. Once transferred to tubes 
of nutrients, green shoots appear, roots develop, and a tiny plant- 
let with only I9 chromosomes sprouts,. 

Vi/hether the Ontario stand of 50 haploids (to be transplanted 
irom teat tubes next spring) is the right one for' producing better 
poplars is another question. Chief scientist Louis Zsuffa speaks 
wi'th measured optimism when he says; "We still must prune and 
■pallor the haploid techniques; to our needs. It will take a min¬ 
imum of five years before we deliver new trees to Industry," 

The next step, accerding to Doug Drysdale, director of research, 
will be to duplicate the poplar success v/ith conifers and selected 
hardwoods,. If the haploid technique can. be used to halve the 60- 
to-100-year_growth rate of the world's harvestable trees, it will 
go a long distance toward addressing the havoc created by the 
destruction of the v/orld's forests - especially the dwindling rain 
forests- of the Third World, 

(reprinted from Macleans Magazine Oct,,'8 
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*yoV*5V*vV**'ifrA****‘A^***'* 

FIELD EVENTS FOR DEC . 1982 AND JAN. 1983 

SUNDAY. DEC. 26. 1 982 - CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

See Wood Duck for further details. 

Compiler; George North Burlington 634-5463 

SUND AY. JANU ARY 9, 1983; 8;00 A.M. - WINTER BIRD HIKE 

Come and see the birds of winter on this hike with Bob. Meet at 
Dundurn Castle Parking Lot at 8;00 A.M. Bring a lunch. 

Leader; Bob Curry Ancaster 648-6895 

**vWnV*^V*yoV*yc**VfvV*!V*)V* 

Collating the November issue of the Wood Duck were; 

Joan Forbes, Ruth Lem, Joan Page, Dorothy Biard, Don Babb, Sheila 
Forbes, Ruth Grove, Marvin Grove 

Collating the September Wood Duck; 

Dave Bradley, Hazel Broker, Jim Dowall, Erica Dunn, Chloe Earle, 
Laurel North, Kay & John Ryckman - Thanks to Sheila Forbes for the 
use of her home even though she was holidaying in Europe. 

GREETER FOR THE DECEMBER 13TH MEETING will be June Hurd and Evelyn Morris 

Greeteirs for the Nov. 8 meeting were Dowel and Don Babb, 
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N OTO'.vORTH y bird records 

Number of species recorded to November 15, 1982 - 271 


- indicates first record for the year 
F - :^dicates first record for the migration 
L — indicates last record for the migration 


Common Loon 

Oct. 

31 


Nov. 

13 

Red-throated Loon 

Nov. 

13 F 

Red-necked Grebe 

Oct. 

16 


Nov. 

7 

Horned Grebe 

Nov. 

13 

Double-crested 

Oct. 

23 

Cormorant 

Oct. 

24 

Bl.-cr, Night Here 

n Oct. 

24 

Mute Swan 

Nov. 

7 

whistling Swan 

Nov. 

7F 

Lesser Snow Goose 

Oct. 

21, 2 


Oct. 

27 


N ov. 

7 

Brant 

Nov. 

12-55- 


N ov. 

13 

Gadwall 

Oct. 

16 

Green-winged Teal 

Oct. 

23 


Nov. 

9 

Blue-winged Teal 

Oct. 

31 

Northern Shoveler 

Oct. 

31 

Wood Duck 

Oct. 

30 

Ring-necked Duck 

Nov. 

7 

Canvasback 

Nov. 

3F 


Nov. 

6 

Common Goldeneye 

Oct. 

3IF 

Oldsquaw 

0 ct. 

31 

H arlequin Duck 

Nov. 

13 F 

White-winged Scote: 

r Nov. 

13 

Black Scoter 

Nov. 

7 

Ruddy Duck 

Ncv. 

6 

H coded Merganser 

Nov. 

6 

Common Merganser 

Oct. 

23 


Oct. 

30 

Tur key Vulture 

Oct. 

16 


Ncv. 

6 


Nov. 

7 


Nov. 

8 

Goshawk 

Sep. 

18 


Oct. 

22 


Oct. 

23 


Ncv. 

7 


Nov. 

8 

Sharp-whinned Hawk 

Oct. 

16 

Cooper's H a wk 

Oct. 

21 

Red-ahouldered 

Oct. 

16 

Hawk 

Nov. 

8 


Ncv. 

13 


N ov. 

15 


22 Lake cfg* Burlington 
3 Lake off H amilton 

1 Van Na.^ner's Beach 

3 Lake off Burlington 

2 Lake off Bronte 
1 Woodland Cemetpry 

4 Dundas Marsh 

1 Taquanyah Dens. Area 

23 Tollgates Pond 

2 Bronte 

12 Woodland; Cemetery 
2 ad. Prince's Point 
2 imm. Dundas Hydro Stn. 
1 Spencer Smith Park 
1 Hattray’ s Nia.rsh 
1 Woodland c,; nundas M. 
90 Dundas Marsh 
120 Dundas Marsh 
61 Dundas Itarsh 

1 Dundas Ifeirsh 

15 Fast end of Bay 

6 Dundas Marsh 

12 Confederation Park 

2 East end of Bay 
40 Woodland Cemetery 

1 Lake at Burlington 
40 Va.n Wagner's Be''ch 

1 Beach Canal 

15 Van Vifagner's Beach 

2 Van Wagner's Beach 
55 Woodland Cemetery 
62 Dundas Marsh 

7 Dundas Marsh 
24 Dundas Ma.rsh 

8 Oriskany area Cayuga 
4 Waterdovm 

1 Ancaster 
1 Dundas Marsh 
1 Coyote's Drive 
1 Vineland 
1 Dundas I'4irsh 
1 Bronte 
1 Dundas Marsh 

1 Oakville 

2 Mclfester University 
1 Oriskany area Dayuga 
8 Dundas Marsh 

1 rtccdland Cemetery 
1 North Shore Blvd. 


Denys Gardiner 
BeachDenys Gardiner 

Alan Wormington et al. 
Denys Gardiner 
Mark Jennings 
Denys Gardiner 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Bruce Duncan 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Mlark Jennings 
McLa ughlin, Waldhuber 
Bill Campbell 
Ron Fleming 
McLaughlin, Waldhuber 
Jennings, I. Richards 
McLaughlin; W. Crins 
Michael Clark 
Michael Clark 
Bob Finlayson 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Denys Gardiner 
Michael Clark 
McLaughlin, Waldhuber 
Denys Gardiner 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Denys Gardiner 
Denys Gardiner 
McLaughlin et al. 
Wormington et al. 
MicLaughlin, Waldhuber 
Kevin ffcLaughlin 
Bob Finlayscn 
Kevin MicLaughlin 
Michael Clark 
Mike Furber 
Ruth Lenz 
Sheila Forbes 
Bill Cufdy, Finlayson 
George Meyers 
Mike Furber 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Mark Jennings 
Bill Cuddy, Finlayson 
Denys Gardiner 
Gerald Chappie 
ivtlke Furber 
Bill Cuddy, Finlayson 
Ivlark Jennings 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
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Vol. 36 Nc . 4 - Bird Recc.rds (cont'd) 


Broad-winged Hawk 
Rough-legged Hawk 
Golden Eagle 
Bald Eagle 


Marsh H awk 
Osprey- 

Peregrine Falcon 


Ruffed Grouse 
American Coot 


Killdeer 

Am. Golden Plover __ 

Black-bellied Plover Oct. 31 
American V/oodcock Wcv. 7 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct, 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Ncv. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Ncv. 

Oct. 

Ncv. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Ncv. 

Ncv. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 


2% 

1 King's Forest 

8 

1 Dundas Marsh 

21F 

1 McMaster University 

19 

1 adult King's Forest 

26 

1 subad. King's Ferest 

11 

1 imm. Fifty Road 

13 1 

imm. Dundas Marsh 

14 1 

imm. Mineral Springs Road 

21 

1 Rock Chapel 

7 1 

imm. Millgr...ve Soil Pits 

8 

2 Dundas Marsh 

11 

1 Taquanyah Cens. Area 

7L 

1 Dundas Harsh 

18F 

1 Sydenham St., Dundas 

6 

1 Taquanyah Cens. Area 

8 

1 Dundas Marsh 

7 

1 Br..nte 

31F 

4 Van Vi/agner's Beach 

7 

11 H igh Level Bridge 

9 

85 Dundas Marsh 

31 

7 Dundas Marsh 

31 

1 Dundas Marsh 


Common Snipe 

Nov. 

7 

Oct. 

31 

Greater Y ellowleg 

s Oct 

. 31 


Ncv. 

9 

Lesser Yellowlegs 

Oct. 

30 

Pectoral Sandpiper 

Oct. 

30 

Mhite-rumped Sdppr 

Oct. 

23 

Least Sandpiper 

Oct. 

31L 

Dunlin 

Oct. 

23 


Oct. 

30 

Long-billed Dowitcher Oct. ll-Si 

Stilt Sandpiper 

Oct. 

31 

Sanderling 

Ncv. 

6 

Screech Owl 

Oct. 

30 

Lcng-eared Owl 

Nov. 

7F 

Saw-whet Owl 

M(.v. 

7F 

Yellow-sh. Flicker 

Nov. 

7 

Red-bellied 

Oct. 

31 

Woodpecker 

Nov. 

7 


Nov. 

7 

Yellow-bellied 

Nr V. 

7 

Sapsucker 

Ncv. 

7 

Eastern Phoebe 

Nov. 

7 

Homed Lark 

Ncv. 

•13 

Bank Swallow 

Oct. 

24 L 

Bam Swallow 

Oct. 

23L 


Red-breasted Nuthatch Oct. 2 ? 


1 Dry Lake, Cayuga 

3 Bronte 
30 Valley Inn 
25 Dundas Marsh 

5 Dundas Marsh 

4 Dundas Mcirsh 
13 Dundas Marsh 

1 Dundas Marsh 

2 Dundas Marsh 
12B Dundas Marsh 

60 Dundas Miarsh 

1 Fifty Read 

2 Dundc?.s Marsh 

3 Dundas Marsh 
2 S. Oriskany area Cayuga 


B rown C reepe r 

Ncv. 

3 

1 


N<.-v. 

7 

12 

Houw3 "43n 

Oct. 

17 

1 

Winter Wren 

Oct. 

12 

3 

Carolina Wren 

Ncv. 

7 

1 

N. Mockingbird 

Oct. 

■22 

1 


1 Brv.nte rtoc-ds 
4 Bronte Vk.ods 

2 Patterson Mtn. Rc^ad 
1 University Landing 
1 University Landing 
1 Patterson Mtn, Road 
1 Bronte 

1 Shc'reacres Road 

3 Br(?nte 

20 Woe dland Cemetery 
1 Dundas Marsh 
1 Dundas Marsh 

Hwy. ' above Dundas 
Hwy. 8 abcve Dundas 
N. Diy La.ke, Cayuga 


Bob Sargeant 
Bill Cuddy^ Finlayson 
Gera.ld Chappie 
Bob Sargeant 
Bf-b Sargeant 
Jack Mclnally 
Crins, Curry 
Tim Stc^ry 
Gerald Chappie 
Laurel Nc.rth 
Bill Cuddy, Finlaysen 
Bruce Duncan 
Finlayson, Wormington 
Gerald Chappie 
Bruce Duncan 
Bill Cuddy, Finlayson 
Mark Jennings 
Denys Gardiner 
McLaughlin, Waldhuber 
Bob Finlaysrn 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Mike Furber 
Mark Jonnings 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Michael Clark 
Bob Finlayson 
Michael Clark 
Michael Clark 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Miichael Clark 
Michael Clark 
Jack Mclnally 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Mike Furber 


Mark Jennings 
tfark Jennings 
Laurel North 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Vi[illia,m Crins 
Laurel No^rth 
Mark Jennings 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Ma,rk Jennings 
Denys Gardiner 
Finlays n, McLaughlin 
R. Fleming; I'icLaughlin 
Tc'm & Anne Reid 
Tom & Anne Reid 
Mke Furber 
Bob Finlayso;n 
Bruce Dundan 
Drnald R. Gunn 
Dorothy Andrus 
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N. Mockingbird 

Oct. 

27 


Nov. 

16 

Wood Thrush 

Oct. 

11 

H ermit Thrush 

Oct. 

17 


Nc/V . 

7 

Swainson's Thrush 

Oct. 

16 

Eastern Bluebird 

Oct. 

24 


Nov. 

7 


Nov. 

7 

Blue-gray 

Ncv. 

7 

Gnatcatcher 

Ncv. 

9 


Ncv. 

13 

Ruby-crowned 

Nov. 

6 

Kinglet 

Ncv. 

6 

Water Pipit 

Oct. 

31 

Cedar Viiaxwing 

N ov, 

. 7 

Northern Shrike 

Nov. 

7 


Nov. 

7 

Yellcw-thr. Vireo 

Sep. 

17L 

E. Solitary Vireo 

Oct. 

9 


Oct. 

23 

Warbling Vireo 

Sep. 

17L 

B1. -&-V.ih. Wai'ble r 

Oct. 

31 

Orange-crowned 

Oct. 

11 

V/arbler 

Nov. 

7 

Nashville Warbler 

Nov. 

9L 

N. Parula Warbler 

Oct. 

17 

Bl.-th Blue WarblerOct. 

16 

Myrtle Warbler 

Nov. 

7 

Bl-th Green 'Warbler Nov. 

7 

W. Palm Warbler 

Oct. 

17 

Ovenbird 

Nov. 

7L 

Commc.n Y ellowthroat Oct. 3- 

Red-winged Blackb. 

Nov. 

7 

Brown-h. Gowbird 

Nov. 

7 

Evening Grosbeak 

Ncv. 

lOF 

Purple Finch 

Ncv. 

6 

House Finch 

Oct. 

19 


Oct. 

24 


Ncv. 

13 

Purple Finch 

Oct. 

16 


Oct. 

19 

Pine Siskin 

Nov. 

14 

Red-eyed Towhee 

Nov. 

12 

Vesper Sparrow 

Nov. 

7 

Sharp-tailed Sp. 

Oct. 

1 

Chipping Sparrow 

Nov. 

7 

Field Spa rrow 

Oct. 

17 

White-crowned Sp. 

N ov. 

7 

Fox Sparrow 

Oct. 

8 


Nov. 

7 

Lincoln's Sparrow 

Oct. 

17 

Snovf Bu nting 

Nov. 

8 F 


1 Nf.rth She re Blvd. 

1 l/^25 Allengrt ve Dr. 

1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 
3 Dundas Jfcrsh willows 
9 Bronte 

1 Dundas Marsh will ws 
10 North Shore Blvd. 

13 Woodland Cemetery 

3 Bronte 

2 Bull's Point 
2 Bull' s P(..int 
1 Bull' s P'. int 

1 857 Eagle Drive 
1 North Shore Blvd. 

20 Dundas Marsh 
125 Woodland Cemetery 

1 Bronte 

2 Dundas Marsh 

1 Forest Glen Ave. 

1 Treeland Av. Burlingtf 
1 Spencer Ck at Marsh 
1 Forest Glen Ave. 

1 Bull's Pcint 
J Taquanyah Gens. Area 
1 East end of Bay 
1 Nc.rth Shore Blvd. 

1 Burlingto'n 
1 N. Dry Lake Cayuga 
9 Bronte 

1 Westdale Ravine 
1 Burlingt('n 
1 Dundum Park 

1 Corporate Dr., Burl. 
900 Westo.ver area 

250 Westever 

2 S. Oriskany, Cayuga 
20 N. shore Dundas Marsh 
12 30 Bingham Road 

1 Lamb' s Hi IIojW 

2 64 Skyla,nd Dr. 

2 N. Dry Lake, Cayuga 
2 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 
2 Dundas Marsh 
1 Rattray's Marsh 
1 Woodland Cemetery 

4 Dundas Marsh 

1 TaquauyahCons. Area 

2 Dundas Marsh willows 
1 Bronte 

1 Spencer Smith Park 
1; 2 Brontej N Dry Lake 

2 Burlington 

20 East end of Bay 


Dave & Thelma Powell 
Chris Gardiner 
Bruce Duncan 
Bob Finlayson 
liark Jennings 
Michael Clark 
Dave & Thelma, Pi.well 
McLaughlin, Jaldhuber 
Mark Jennings 
FinlayS( n, viormington 
Ron Fleming 
i/j. Crins, R. Curry 
Laurel North 
Dave & Thelma Powe 11 
Kevin McLaughl.in 
McLaughlin, Waldtmber 
Mark Jennings 
Michael Clark 
Bob Westmc.'re 
nAdam Harringti n 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Bob V/estmere 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Bmrce Duncan 
Robert Curry 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Denys Gardiner 
Mike Furber 
Mark Jennings 
Robert Curry 
Denys Gardiner 
Finlayson, Wv;rmingto.n 
Denys Gardiner 
G. & L. North 
G. & L. North 
Mike Furber 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Bill McLaughlin 
Dave & Thelma, Powell 
Douglas McCallum 
Mike Furber 
Tom & Anne Reid 
Bob Finlayson 
Jannings, 1. Richards 
McLaughlin, Vi-aldhuber 
Jennings, Wormington 
Bruce Duncan 
Bob Finlayson 
Jlark Jennings 
Adam Harrington 
Jennings; M. Furber 
Denys Gardiner 
Denys Gardiner 


Please send your bird records by the 10th of the month to George W. N orth, 
857 Eagle Drive, BurJington, Ont., L 7 T 3A3, or phone 634-5463 
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